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Bdsemaate 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Sweetness and Light 


S it possible to combine the virtue of conviction 
with the virtue of tolerance? Ardent faith with 
justice to those of other views? 

Harvard, which has been holding the center of 
attention, says it is not only possible but the only 
course that can give hope of avoiding the dangers of 
this new world, and of leading us into a better one. 
Unitarians believe this, yet even in this highly liberal 
church there are a few who have been annoyed that 
recently a Catholic prelate, who happens to be one 
of the foremost authorities in the country on socio- 
logical progress, appeared as a contributor in The 
Register. With Unitarians, however, this is certainly 
an exception; and we can rejoice that those of our 
faith live in the spirit of the Harvard Tercentenary. 
Just as The Register was proud to have Dr. Ryan speak 
in its columns, so would it be pleased if Bishop Mc- 
Connell should choose us for the medium of a message; 
’ or if a leader of Presbyterian liberalism should do so; 
or Mr. Krishnamurti; or a Buddhist. 

In regard to ideals in the domain of social progress, 
our standard is the same that it is in religion. We must 
fight out our differences, to be sure; fight with warmth 
and energy; but to close our minds to the opposing 
arguments, to reprove others for differing, that is to 
rely on persecution, or on following the fabulous 
ostrich. For from Voltaire, nay from Socrates, down 
to Mr. Conant and the scholars he gathered about him, 
there is no hope of progressively finding more truth 
if we fear to allow a hearing to contrary ideas. It isa 
roble tradition. William James thought the campaign 
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against animal experimentation ignorant and stupid, 
and yet, determined to keep his mind free, he actually 
accepted an invitation to preside at a meeting of those 
persons whose activity it was to stop the progress of 
science. A member of the Harvard corporation once 
took the position that George Santayana, on account 
of his book, ‘“The Life of Reason,” ought not to be 
retained at Harvard, but he was assured by Mr. Eliot 
that never, during his presidency, would any man lose 
his place on the faculty because of what he believed. 

In recent newspapers comes the announcement 
that on October 25th, at the Feast of Christ the King, 
will be reached the climax of the organized drive 
against Communism, being carried on by a committee 
of which the Catholic Bishop Noll, of Fort Wayne, is 
chairman, and of which Senator Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, Senator Glass of Virginia, Senator Borah of 
Idaho, Governor McNutt of Indiana, and various 
prelates of the Catholic Church are members. The 
organization of a committee to show the evils of 
Communism is entirely according to the best American 
traditions,—just as would be a committee to show the 
evils of Fascism, or democracy, or prohibition, or 
Unitarianism; but what are Senator Borah and Senator 
Glass doing in a group of which the chairman says: 
“It is folly for us not to realize that Communism is 
being openly taught in many universities and schools 
of our country?” 

In what university, Carter Glass, is it being 
taught? And what does your chairman mean by its 
being ‘‘taught’’? Does the expression mean that it is 
taught as honesty or cleanliness is taught,—that it is 
recommended? Or does it mean merely that in any 
good university that deals with current history it is 
possible for a student to find out what the Commun- 
istic doctrine is? And if the latter, do you, Senator 
Borah, wish to join the forces that, like the legislature 
of Massachusetts, are endeavoring to shackle freedom? 

I have worked in the Hearst organization, have 
been beautifully treated there, and have enjoyed it. 
At one time, when Mr. Hearst was giving much of his. | 
energy to fighting rule by big corporations, and to 
recommending that public utilities, such as gas and 
water, pass from private to public ownership, Robert 
LaFollette said to me that Hearst was the strongest 
journalistic help there was to getting that side before 
the public. Now he leads the fight to suppress freedom” 
of discussion wherever it may seem that property 
interests may possibly be endangered. But Senators 
Borah and Glass should explain their presence in a band 
devoted to the cause of forcing institutions of learning 
to be policed for a political theory ; to take away from 
youth the opportunity to trust in themselves, and in 
unfettered search for truth; to force on American 
youth what is now suffered by the youth in Germany, 
Italy, and Russia; condemning them to come up from 
childhood to manhood ever wearing blinders. 


An Expert . 
The little speech of Colonel Lindbergh on air 


peace societies, would do more to guide the publ ¢ 
mind than all the attempts to bind boys not to fight. 
They will fight if fighting starts. The task is to re 
move the causes of its starting. 
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Progress Toward Social Security 
John G. Winant 


aIROGRESS toward the attainment of the ob- 
“| jectives of the Social Security Act becomes 
daily more apparent as the program is 
=] extended in state after state. 

Before the end of August of this year public- 
assistance plans had been put in operation in forty 
states. Under these plans, aid is being given to the 
needy aged, to the needy blind, and to dependent 
children—over a million needy persons in all. Sixteen 
states have enacted unemployment compensation 
laws covering approximately eight million workers. 
In every state there are plans for the extension of 
health services; in all but three states for vocational 
rehabilitation; and, in a majority of the states, plans 
providing maternal and child-health services, child- 
welfare services, and services to crippled children. 
The initial work of the Social Security Board in ad- 
ministering the provisions of the act for federal old- 
age benefits, which does not become effective until 
January 1, 1937, and which will provide annuities 
in the future to upwards of 26,000,000 wage earners, 
is progressing rapidly. 


Three Kinds of Help 


The passage of the Social Security Act was the 
culmination of a movement begun by individual states 
years ago, which was brought to a climax by the 
depression, for a broad-scope plan to protect the 
people of the entire nation against economic insecurity. 

Prior to the introduction of this legislation in 
Congress, a Committee on Economic Security, ap- 
pointed by the President, surveyed the subject. The 
committee was assisted by a staff of experts and by 
fourteen advisory groups of more than one hundred 
persons. These included economists, experts in social 
science and social insurance, and men trained in 
government and business, all of whom were selected 
on the basis of competence and without regard to 
political affiliations. This group spent six months 
exploring this field of human need. Before the final 
measure was reported out, two ranking committees 
of Congress, the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee in the Senate, had 
this legislation under consideration for over four 
months. 

The provisions of the act with which the Social 
Security Board is directly concerned are set forth 
under three major categories: public assistance to the 
needy aged, to the needy blind, and to dependent 
children; unemployment compensation; and federal 
‘old-age benefits. 

: Public assistance is accomplished through grants- 
¥" ; 


in-aid to the states to assist needy and dependent 
persons. This method of grants-in-aid had been used 
in developing our highway system. It seemed reason- 
able to use it in protecting human life. 

Under the provisions of the act for unemployment 
compensation, the cost of unemployment is charged 
back to industry. The precedent for this is found in 
the long established practice in accident compensation. 
The practice of looking upon work accidents as an 
expense of production, and charging the cost against 
the commodity produced, is now almost universally 
accepted throughout the United States. There is, 
however, an element of cost which differentiates 
accident compensation from unemployment com- 
pensation, particularly in relation to the incentives 
to accept such legislation. In the case of industrial 
accident, the injured man has common-law rights. 
In workmen’s compensation the legislature is merely 
providing a more just and efficient system in respect 
to a cost which already lies upon the employer. In 
the case of discharge or loss of his job, the employee 
has no legal rights, and in unemployment compensa- 
tion the legislature is creating a new obligation. There- 
fore, the Social Security Act does not permit the 
industrialists who operate within a state that has 
adopted unemployment compensation legislation to 
be placed at a disadvantage in selling goods in a 
common market, on a cost basis, as against a manu- 
facturing competitor who is operating in a state which 
has not adopted such legislation. In states with 
approved unemployment compensation laws, em- 
ployers are entitled to deduct from this federal tax— 
to the extent of ninety percent thereof—the amount 
of their contributions to the state unemployment 
compensation fund. 


No Employment Insurance 


In the provisions for public assistance and unem- 
ployment compensation the Social Security Act 
conforms to the traditional administrative approach 
of state and federal cooperation. The federal govern- 
ment establishes certain general standards for pro- 
tection, uniformity, and convenience. The adminis- 
tration of these measures is entrusted to the juris- 
diction of the several state governments. 

Before the Social Security Act was enacted, 
twenty-one other countries had nation-wide unem- 
ployment insurance systems. In the United States, 
following the depression of 1920-1923, there was con- 
siderable interest in unemployment compensation, but 
until 1982 all legislation for this purpose was defeated, 


principally as a result of the argument that no state 
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could afford to handicap its employers by taxation for 
unemployment compensation when the employers of 
other states had no such tax to pay. Despite this com- 
petitive obstacle, Wisconsin in 1932 enacted the first 
American unemployment compensation law. In 19385, 
during the months just prior to the passage of the 
Social Security Act, and in expectation of its passage, 
first Washington, then Utah, then New York, New 
Hampshire, California, and finally Massachusetts 
(two days before the passage of the federal act), passed 
state unemployment compensation laws. Since the 
Social Security Act was enacted, eight more states and 
the District of Columbia have passed such laws. These 
additional states are Alabama, Idaho, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Cregon, Rhode Island and South 
Carolina. By September 4 of this year the Social 
Security Board had approved the plans of all these 
states, except those of Louisiana and Utah, which 
have not been submitted. A number of other states 
are considering similar enactment. 

With the payment of a benefit check to an unem- 
ployed worker at Madison, Wisconsin, on August 17, 
Wisconsin became the first state to make a payment 
under an unemployment compensation law. 


The Clergy 
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The nature and scope of the problem of insurance 
against old-age dependency—that of prevention 
rather than alleviation of dependency—demanded a 
different type of approach. A national system rather 
than a federal-state system is essential. Two of the 
more important reasons for this are, first, that satis- 
factory actuarial bases for forty-eight different state 
systems are impossible and, second, constant migra- 
tion of individuals who would retain rights under 
several state systems, for long periods of years, would 
involve great difficulties. 

No man can live by himself alone. Economic 
misery in one group undermines economic stability in 
other groups. The experience of the last years has 
taught us that awareness of the interrelationships of 
individuals and social groups is a requisite to successful 
living in a modern world. To reduce the hazards of 
old age, to meet the needs of dependent children, to 
aid the blind, to mitigate the casualties of unemploy- 
ment, and to stabilize consumption, the program for 
social security has been initiated and advanced. The 
Social Security Act is the first constructive effort by 
the federal government to join with the states in this 
widening field of human welfare. 


Must Dare’ 


David Rhys Williams 


IET Justice roll down as waters, and Righteous- 
S} ness as an over-flowing stream.” So thun- 
dered a rugged herdsman of the Palestinian 
2%) Hills 2,700 years ago. : 
When Amos uttered these words, his fellow coun- 
trymen were in the midst of celebrating a summer 
religious festival. His bold and abrupt challenge to 
the conscience of his hearers threw a wet blanket on 
what was intended to be a care-free and happy occa- 
sion. He was naturally looked upon as a rude and 
presumptuous intruder. 


Kagawa and Others 


Thus it has been ever since. The prophet’s sum- 
mons to repent and take seriously the cause of social 
justice is seldom a welcome one. When Kagawa re- 
cently came to this country making social justice the 
burden of his message, in certain circles there were 
those who were inclined to regard him as a nuisance 
and potential trouble-maker. For instance, I am 
informed that in a certain city in this country, fifteen 
supporters of the local Federation of Churches banded 
together to withhold their customary support in pro- 
test of that Federation’s sponsorship of a mass meeting 
in honor of Kagawa. The opposition was not against 
Kagawa, the Japanese citizen, but against Kagawa, 
the social prophet—the champion of the cooperative 
movement. rite, 

These laymen entertained a deep resentment 
against the Federation of Churches for what they 
sincerely believed to be a meddlesome and even 
dangerous policy of intervening in economic and 
industrial affairs. 


*An address delivered at the Eastern Conference of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, held at Watch Hill, R. I., Sep- 
tember 18. 


There is a growing feeling among certain business 
and professional men and women throughout this 
country that the churches of America, especially the 
Protestant churches, are going out of their way to 
make pronouncements on issues entirely outside of 
the sphere of religion—that some of the ministers are 
presuming to speak like experts in fields where they 
possess no expert knowledge. 

Certain laymen of the Methodist Church, for 
example, have joined hands to counteract what they 
believe to be the subversive social program of such 
men as Bishop McConnell and Dr. Harry F. Ward. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America has been severely criticized for its pronounce- 
ments on such questions as collective bargaining, 
civil liberty, and international affairs. 

Even in our own Fellowship there has been a 
flare-up of feeling over this matter. The recent ‘‘Pro- 
gram of Social Action,” sponsored by the Department 
of Social Relations of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has aroused some resentment among our 
people. 

In spite of our traditional friendliness to despised 
but noble causes, there are undoubtedly many among 
our laymen who keenly feel that the ministers of their 
respective churches have gone too far in lugging eco- 
nomic and political issues into the pulpit. 


a 


In Russia and Spain 


A veritable spiritual awakening is taking place 
among the ministers of America today. They are 
beginning to take a longer view of their task. They are 
becoming deeply concerned about the future of re- 
ligion, and especially about the future of organized 
religion. z : 

They cannot fail to notice what has happened t 
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“the church in other countries. In Russia they see a 
church which was once the powerful ally of the Tsar 
being repudiated because it failed to stand for social 
_ justice i in a crisis. 
: In Spain, where the Catholic hierarchy has held 
almost undisputed sway for centuries, they see how 
_ the church there as a whole is on the defensive for the 
same reason. It had neglected to interpret religion in 
terms of economic and political righteousness, and 
now, for its neglect, its monasteries and cathedrals are 
_ being burned and some of its priests are being hounded 
_to death. 


In Turkey and Mexico 


In Turkey they see Islam rapidly giving way to 
secularism and atheism because the Mohammedan 
Church had become so cautious that it couldn’t dis- 
entangle itself from an old established order that was 
shot through with corruption and abuses. 

In Mexico the clergy see a growing disgust with 
both arms of Christianity—Protestant as well as 
Catholic. The revolution there has turned against 
organized religion with a bitter hatred, holding it to be 
one of the causes of that country’s misery and back- 
wardness. They see how the church there, instead of 

standing courageously against peonage and _ other 
forms of social wrong, gave its blessing to this unjust 
system. 

t The clergy see all this. They are not alarmed 
-about the safety of their own positions. If that were 
the point, they would keep silent about such a con- 
troversial question as social justice. But they are 
thinking of the prestige of organized religion long after 
they have passed from positions of leadership. 

A great change in the attitude of the clergy has 
been brought about by the disillusionment following 
the World War. They are deeply repentant for the 
sins and mistakes of the church’s past. Some of them 
feel more keenly about this matter than others. But 
there i is undoubtedly a growing body of them who are 
‘honestly, though often ineffectively, trying to make 
_amends for the complacencies of yesterday. 

They look into the future and they see the 
inevitableness of social change. They see a new society 
‘in the process of coming to birth. They see the folly 
‘of tying up religion with the established order of 
things. First of all, because that order is far from 
being just, and, secondly, because it is probably far 
from being established. And they do not wish to be 
caught napping, as was the religious leadership in 

‘Russia, Spain, Turkey and Mexice. They do not wish 
to be charged by future generations with having 
proven faithless to their task. 
They are beginning to realize that a passionate 
‘concern for social justice is one of the pre-requisites 
of an alert, as well as a consecrated, ministry. It isa 
‘Spiritual standard which has been handed down from 
‘the prophets of ancient Israel, through John the 
‘Baptist, Jesus, £t. Francis and Savonarola. They are 
‘beginning to measure themselves by that standard in 
more numbers than ever before. They have discovered 
ithat in the past they have at times been used to bless 
wholesale murder, sanctify exploitation, and condone 
/€vil in high places. Many of them are trying to make 
p fcr lost time.~ 
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And in their eagerness now, they 


are likely to try the patience of the practical laymen 
who make it possible for them to preach at all. 

But let us not forget who it is that has set the 
ministers aside to become prophets. It is the laymen. 
It is the God in them that has done this thing. It is 
something divine and holy, whether they are fully 
aware of it or not. And surely, whenever the clergy 
whom they have raised to power, respond to this 
something holy and divine, and risk bringing the ways 
of men and society before the judgment of high ideals, 
it is an occasion more for rejoicing than resentment, 
is it not? 

Consider for a moment how precarious a task it is 
to play the role c* prophet to the people who pay one’s 
salary. Think of the position of the minister. In all 
other professions, with the exception of teaching, the 
nearer one approaches the ideals of his profession, the 
more likely is he to receive thanks. If a physician 
makes a correct diagnosis and effects a cure, he does 
not need to fear reprisals. But let the prophet of 
religion pursue the high ideals of his calling, and the 
nearer he approaches those ideals the more likely he 
is to arouse resentment. The more closely he comes 
to diagnosing correctly the spiritual ills of men and 
society, the more likely he is to invite hostility. Wit- 
ness the greatest prophets who were spurned, perse- 
cuted, and even put to death. Perhaps this is hu- 
manity’s unconscious way of wisely distinguishing 
between its true and its false.prophets. But we must 
admit that it is rather hard on the prophets. 

What if a minister now and again goes off with 
half a lance against some phase of our economic or 
political life about which he is sincerely anxious. 
Rebuke him for his lack of judgment, labor to educate 
him, but do not quarrel with the Godlike motive that 
prompts his effort. Is it not far healthier for the pulpit 
to err in this direction than to risk moral stagnation, 
spiritual lassitude, or what the prophets despised as 
“being at ease in Zion’’? Surely in the long run the 
church has more chance of losing by the complacent 
conduct of its time-serving clergymen than by the 
hasty utterances of its rash prophets. 


Action Is Needed 


How often the church has awakened to the fact 
that many of those whom it formerly regarded as 
extreme and unbalanced were, after all, the sanest of 
their generation. Whenever the church’s prestige has 
been saved, it is such men who have saved it. The 
most vital periods in the history of religion—the 
periods to which we now turn for inspiration—have 
been those, have they not, when the religious leader- 
ship undertook to challenge the conscience of the 
times. 

What can the church do for social justice? It 
seems to me that it could literally bring the kingdom 
of Heaven on earth, if it had the will, the faith, and 
the courage. It surely can keep this issue of social 
justice a live and burning one. It can lay down certain 
general principles, as for example: 


All men in the sight of God are precious. 

They are not to be regarded by the state or the 
social order as means to an end, but as glorious ends in 
themselves. 

All who labor with hand and brain should, as far 
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as practicable, receive the full product of their labor. 

Labor should not be regarded as a commodity. 

Religious, racial and political minorities have 
rights which the minority are bound to respect. 

Every child born on this planet is entitled to a 
fair chance in the struggle for life and leisure. 

The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof, and 
its rich treasures of natural resources belong to all of 
God’s children, and cannot be justly claimed as the 
special monopoly of a few. 

We are our brother’s keeper, and there is such a 
thing as the moral responsibility of the strong for the 
weak, and the wise for the simple. 

The motive of service is ethically superior to the 
motive of profit. 


Having stressed these general principles, we have 
done something, but we have not done enough. The 
church must encourage the consideration of specific 
applications of the general principles of social justice, 
without committing itself to any given legislative act 
or economic device or political program. The church 
could well afford to open its doors to every suggestion 
or scheme, however unpopular or despised, which has 
as its avowed purpose the betterment of human so- 
ciety, making use of the forum and the study class as 
clearing houses for ideas. 

The ‘New Partnership Plan,’ instituted by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League to foster cooperative 
thinking on specific social issues by clergy and laity, 
is an important step in the right direction. Another 
instrument at hand is the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. More laymen ought to join this organi- 
zation, which, in my judgment, cannot achieve the 


recognition and influence it deserves without an influx 
of new strength. 

Discussion of specific applications of ideals, 
however, is still not enough. Action is necessary. 
Whenever there is a general agreement on immediate 
issues, the church ought to take a dignified but morally 
commanding position, and let the rest of the world 
know where it stands. I can think of a score of pressing 
issues where the church could afford to be out in front 
leading the public conscience instead of merely keeping 
up with *t—marshalling the moral forces of this nation 
to crusade for a more equitable and a more sane social 
order. Such issues, for example, as civil liberty, anti- 
lynching laws, citizens’ cooperatives, unemployment 
insurance, old-age pensions, birth-control clinics, 
child-labor legislation, and the out-lawing of war. 

We should probably make some embarrassing 
mistakes, but we should not be making the deadly 
mistake of praying for the kingdom of Heaven on 
earth while neglecting to do our utmost to bring it 
about, and yet wondering why it doesn’t come. We 
might even call down upon our heads the anger of 
defenders of things as they are, but we should be 
avoiding the contempt of those who will surely come 
after us, and who are likely to judge organized religion 
by what we did for the social order. 

The Church has been set aside to be the moral 
umpire among men and institutions. The only safe 
course for the church to follow in this or any age is 
ever to try to make real the ideal of the prophet. 

Let Justice roll down as waters, and Righteousness 
as an over-flowing stream. 


The Spiritual in Kipling 


John J. Birch 


=<|UDYARD KIPLING will be remembered and 
cherished primarily for his versatility as a 
short-story writer. As such he had the power 

a, to reveal life with an unusual fidelity and 
direct simplicity: plain tales, excursions of fancy 
that charm young and old alike. 

It may be that some will remember him best for 
his vigorous verses in soldier slang; many for his sharp 
delineations of emotion; still others for the character- 
istic cadence of his verses. 
with their swinging lilt will not soon pass from the 
life of England. 

Nevertheless, underlying Kipling’s ardent spirit 
of imperialism was a deep sense of something more 
human and divine. While in his noble “Recessional,’’ 
published on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s second 
jubilee, there is an intense ardor of nationalism and 
racial arrogance, these are made almost negligible by 
the magnificent sense of Divine realities. 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not thee to guard, 

For frantic boast and foolish word— 

Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 


Crude and false as is the major theme of the poem, 
“The White Man’s Burden,” it strikes a note we need 


His songs of Empire also . 


to hear and heed in our dealings with other races and 
nations: 
Take up the white man’s burden— 
Ye dare not stoop to less— 
Nor call too loud on freedom 
To cloak your weariness; 
By all ye cry or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent, sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your Gods and you. 


And the last verse is a challenge to manhood: 


Take up the white man’s burden— 
_ Have done with childish days— 

The lightly proffered laurel, 
The easy, ungrudged praise. 

Comes now, to search your manhood 
Through all the thankless years, 

Cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom, 
The judgment of your peers!”” 


The couplet, 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet, } 


is probably the most frequently quoted of Kipling’s 


poetry, but in the majority of cases it is misused to 
justify the mischievous assumption that the Orient 
and Occident are so absolutely different that they can 
never live in complete accord. The real spirit of 
poem is in the words: ; : 
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But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they 
come from the ends of the earth! 


; Kipling deals directly with religion in only a few 


of his poems. ‘Natural Theology” may have little 
merit when judged by the standards of literary criti- 
cism, but it sets forth a needed warning against the 
tendency to blame God for evils due to our own ig- 
norance, carelessness, or other sin. It shows in a 
series of rapidly moving sketches, primitive, pagan, 
medieval and modern men, doing foolish things and 
then blaming God for the consequences. The same 
lament comes from the primitive savage eating un- 
wholesome food and doubled up with the resulting 
pain, to the cultured modernist, building up armaments 
and crying when war breaks out: 
Why have the Gods afflicted me? 


I am an atheist now and forever, 
Because this God has afflicted me! 


The whole pitiful exhibition is summed up in the 
sarcastic chorus with its thoroughly English flavor: 
We had a kettle: we let it leak: 
Or not repairing it made it worse. 
We haven’t had any tea for a week— 
The bottom is out of the Universe! 


And the conclusion is’ a truly prophetic message, 
incisive and clear as the utterances of Isaiah or Jere- 
miah: 
This was none of the good Lord’s pleasure, 
For the Spirit He breathed in Man is free; 
But what comes after is measure for measure, 
And not a God that afflicteth thee. 


In the last verse there is a corrective tonic for a re- 
ligion which tends to look too much on God as an in- 
dulgent caretaker to save us from the natural conse- 
quences of our own follies, errors and sins: 
As was the sowing so the reaping 
Is now and evermore shall be. 
Thou art delivered to thine own keeping. 
Only thyself hath afflicted thee! 


The “Sons of Martha” may be incorrect in its 
biblical interpretation, but it has a message for the 
present time. It is the spirit of Christ and Chris- 
tianity when it inveighs against the assumption of 
privileged folk that they have a right to ride on the 
backs of the laborers, that toil is the God-given lot 
of the many, and luxury and ease the birthright of the 
few. It is a poem which will bear meditation, es- 
pecially by those who call themselves Christian with- 
out having analyzed their personal mode of living. 

The strange, rambling story of “Tomlinson,” 
the respectable dweller in Berkeley Square, who was 
suddenly called to account at the bar of the Eternal, 
is also excellent food for thought. 


“Stand up, stand up now, Tomlinson, and answer loud 
~ and high, 
The good that ye did for the sake of men or ever ye 
came to die— 
The good that ye did for the sake of men on little earth 
'. so lone!” 
- And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew white as a rain- 
washed bone. 


. . - 


ra 


And Tomlinson took up the tale and spoke of his good 
in life. 

“Oh, this have I read in a book,” he said, ‘“‘and that was 
told to me, 

And this I have thought that another man thought of a 
Prince in Muscovy.” 

And Peter twirled the jangling keys in weariness and 
wrath. 

“Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,” he 
said, ‘‘and the tale is yet to run: 

By the worth of the body that once ye had, give answer, 
—what ha’ ye done?” 


Poor Tomlinson! shut out of heaven because he 
had done no positive good; shut out of hell because he 
had committed no positive wrong—the fate of the 
merely negative character. 

“Go back to earth with lips unsealed—go back with 

an open eye, 

And carry my word to the sons of men or ever they 

come to die: 

That the sin they do by two and two they must pay for 

one by one— 

And—the God that you took from a printed book be 

with you, Tomlinson!”’ 


In “Cold Iron,’ Kipling goes deep into the 
heart of the Christian faith. The spirit of brute force, 
of materialism, of trust in war and its cruelties, and 
injustices, is brought into the presence of the Sacra- 
ments and of the Cross. The intent of the poem 
is to teach the central message of atonement, of re- 
demption through the Cross. 

He took the Wine and blessed it. 
brake the Bread, 

With his own Hands he served them, and presently 
he said: 

“See! These Hands they pierced with nails, outside my 
city wall, 

Show Iron—Cold Iron—to be master of men all.” 


He blessed and 


Crowns are for the valiant—scepters for the bold! 

Thrones and powers for mighty men who dare to take 
and hold. 

‘“Nay!”’ said the baron, kneeling in his hall, 

“But Iron—Cold Iron—is master of men all! 

Tron out of Calvary is master of men all!” 


“The Glory of the Garden” might well serve to 
guide and inspire our daily service to home, com- 
munity, country and humanity. The author sings 
of England, yet readily the poem can be fitted into 
any country and any who would be faithful in the ser- 
vice of the kingdom of God. It shows life as a gar- 
den where some deal with the flowers that show; 
others do the laborious spading and weeding, but all 
are needed and none should miss the inspiration of 
the ‘Glory of the Garden” whatever form his work 
may take. This vision ends with the religious motive 
without which no work, high or humble, in home, 
church, community, country or world can be well 
and permanently done: 

Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God who made him sees 

That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon his 

knees; 

So, when your work is finished, you can wash your 

hands and pray 

For the Glory of the Garden that it may not pass away! 

And the Glory of the Garden, it shall never pass away! 
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Few hymns in all Christendom have been written 
that better deserve to be read and sung and taught, 
not only to children and youth but to men and women 
of all ages, than Kipling’s “Children’s Song.”’ 


Father in Heaven, Who loveth all, 

O help thy children when they call, 
That they may build, from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to bear the yoke in youth 
With steadfastness and careful truth; 
That, in our time, thy Grace may give 
The truth whereby the Nations live. 


Teach us to look, in all our ends, 
To thee for Judge, and not our friends; 


That we, with thee, may walk uncowed 
By fear or favor of the crowd. 


Teach us the Strength that cannot seek, | 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak; 
That, under thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us Delight in simple things, é 
And Mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ’neath the sun. 


Indeed all of us would be better men and women 
more devout Christians, if we heeded the messages 
that have come to us through the words of this giftec 
seer. 


Books on Religion to Reach the Public 


Marcia M. Furnas 


“Reading with a Purpose’ courses came 
out you will remember that there were two 

air most interesting religious courses: Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell’s ‘Religion in Everyday Life’ and 
Rufus Jones’s ‘Life of Christ,’’ each with its stimu- 
lating list of books. Casting about for the best use to 
make of these, our new Adult-Education Department, 
consulting with the librarian, bought enough of these 
two courses to present one of each to every minister 
in town, some sixty or seventy at that time, at the 
same time inviting him not only to make use of them 
himself, but to call the attention of his parishioners to 
library resources as set forth in these little books. To 
back this up these eight or ten titles of recommended 
books were duplicated to such an extent that I am sure 
there has never been a time when a complete set of 
them was not available. Since they were books of 
lasting value there has never been any regret that so 
many were bought. Sometimes they have stood on the 
shelves, but surely this gesture with its adequate sup- 
port of books on the shelf is partly responsible for the 
good will which the library almost never fails to find in 
any sort of contact with the ministers of its constitu- 
ency. 

A direct approach to 800 men does not often come 
to any library, but some years ago now a popular 
advertising man in our town who has a Bible class of 
about 800 young business men, called the library one 
day to ask us if we would make a list for his class on 
“Power and Inspiration.” He had been telling them 
about a few books, and he knew there were more. 
Would we find and list them for him? So with some 
trepidation a list of about forty titles was made. We 
dared not make it too short for so large a group. It 
was not a religious list primarily. There were inspira- 
tional biographies, stories of accomplishment against 
odds, Babson’s books, Barton’s books, and the like. 
We tried to make it interesting enough to make some 
of those 800 men come to the library and discover for 
themselves its wider resources. And the men did come, 
so much so that for months we approached a man with 
that list in his hand with the inward prayer that at 
least something on it would be in. 

Our relations with the Y. M. C. A. have been 


(3) 


those of constant, but unspectacular cooperation. A 
list of classes which they sponsor is always available 
in the adult-education division, and many inquirers 
are directed to them. Their boy’s secretary has his 
annual Hi-Y state meetings in the library auditorium. 
He often writes or calls to ask if we have, or will get, 
books he is using or recommending. 

Last February the Y. M. C. A. wished to arrange 
a series of book evenings for young men and asked our 
librarian for help. A conference was arranged and 
several of us asked to come in. Drawing upon our own 
experience with book evenings and acquaintance with 
men who might be able and willing to undertake the 
leadership of such a series of evenings, the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary left with a book full of notes. A few days 
later we received for distribution announcement of a 
series of book-evenings. It said in part: 


Special arrangements have been made through 
L. L. Dickerson, head of the library, and his staff of 
assistants, for our group to learn how to take advantage 
of its opportunities .... The group will meet on 
the first evening at the Y. M. C. A. Other meetings 
will probably be held at the library. 


And the leader, suggested by us, was a business man 
whom our adult-education assistant had discovered 
only a few days before, when he came to her for 
suggestions for interesting men in his employ in 
reading. 

The Y. W. C. A. secretaries call us frequently for 
aid, a book talk to a class, lists for special occasions, a 
group of books sent down on some special subject, 
or emergency aid for themselves. During the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the first printing of the Bible 
in English one of them called to ask if we could find for | 
her any instances of actual persecution for reading the 
Bible. A little search disclosed a book of source ma-_ 
terial, actual letters and documents contemporary with 
the period of persecution. : 
Recently an alert member of the local university’s 
School of Religion came in to ask us to buy Anderson’s 
“With Horace Plunkett in Ireland’ and Childs’s 
“‘Sweden—the Middle Way,” explaining that Kagawa’s 
visit, with its seminar on cooperatives, had aroused a 
great interest in all the ministers of the city, and he 
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could assure us that we would be having an unusual 
demand for material on the subject, and that ministers, 
at least, would eagerly read any books available. 

Missionary societies of all denominations now- 
adays have education departments which prepare 
excellent lists of standard books of merit, as well as of 
pamphlet material, some of which is useful in public 
libraries. Next year the subject chosen for study by 
missionary societies of all denominations is ‘The 
Negro in the United States,’’ co-related with the study 
of his African background. 

Your church federation, or any denomination’s 
headquarters will furnish this list, as well as a general 
one on missionary education, and these books on 
library shelves, in so far as they are suitable for public- 
library use, will provide cooperation with a large 
group of women to whom libraries do not always offer 
anything which they find attractive. 

A rather unusual collection of about 27,000 pieces 
of choral music has brought many choir contacts. 
Many smaller churches limited in funds depend almost 
entirely on the library for their choir music, especially 
at Christmas and Faster. 

In the children’s department religious books 
have not been overlooked in book selection. There are 
Bibles arranged for children, and stories from the Old 
and New Testaments. A fairly constant call from both 
ministers and parents for prayers for children is met 
with carefully selected books of prayers. There are 
story sermons and story worship programs constantly 
in use by teachers, both church and secular. Mission- 
ary talks and sermons are not left out. 

In Indianapolis more than in most cities, the 
Y. M. C. A. secretary of boys’ work says that Boy 
Scout work is linked with the churches. Scout mas- 
ters are often ministers and Sunday-school teachers, 
and thus work with Scouts often touches religious 
groups. The library’s contact both formal and in- 
formal has been constant. The head of the children’s 
department has for years been a member of the com- 
mittee of examiners for Scout Reading-Merit badge. 
‘Careful attention has been given to selecting books 
suitable for Scouts, the Merit Badge pamphlets have 
been stocked in both adult and children’s depart- 
ments, as well as books on leadership, campcraft and 
character building for Scout Masters. Our librarian is 
chairman of the Boy Scout reading committee. 

Connersville, Indiana, is a pleasant little city with 
a library of 15,000 volumes and almost 100,000 circu- 
lation. One of the reasons for this excellent use of 
books appears in a four-page mimeographed list dis- 
tributed in quantity to every minister in the county, 
grouping under descriptive headings titles of books and 
material useful to all kinds of religious workers. 

In the little town of Tell City, Indiana, religious 
groups turn to their library of less than 10,000 volumes 
for every program need, social, recreational, or in- 
ispirational. 

-_ In South Bend, Indiana, near the football-famous 
‘University of Notre Dame, the public library of more 
than 100,000 volumes circulates more than a million 
ooks. This Jast year an energetic young priest came 
9 their largest Catholic church fresh from Washington 
‘contacts with Dr. Bowerman and his fine cooperation 
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with Catholic groups, and soon appeared at the library 


suggesting that it compile two Lenten lists, one for 
Protestants and another for Catholics. 

In Vincennes, that city on the Wabash where the 
French long ago held friendly conference with the 
Indians and devoted fathers set up their little mission, 
which later became the cathedral of the Vincennes 
Diocese, the library of 30,000 volumes and 156,000 
circulation, joined in the community centennial cele- 
bration with a display of treasured books linked with 
pioneer religious history. 

Our library has found the bulletin of the Religious 
Book Club with its annotations of the greatest help in 
indicating books which have a wide appeal to the 
layman as well as the minister. Some of our most used 
religious lists have starred the titles which had been 
selected as “religious books of the month”’ apparently 
finding greater acceptance for that reason. 

To meet demand titles are often duplicated, some- 
times on recommendation of the Church Federation 
office. For example when Schweitzer’s ‘Out of My 
Life and Thought,” and “‘Rethinking Missions,’ the 
report of the Layman’s Missionary Inquiry, appeared 
on our annual list we asked what titles the Federation 
office believed would be most called for. When they 
indicated these two titles we bought several copies of 
each. Such titles as Fosdick’s sermons are also 
duplicated. 


* * * 


Two Unitarians in Edinburgh 


Charlotte Robertsen Phalen 
SHE great bells at St. Cuthbert’s, St. Giles’s, 
| St. George’s and St. John’s vied with each 
other in announcing their services. It was 
Sunday in Edinburgh. The broad streets 
were clean after a late shower and the air invigorat- 
ing 


Where should we go? Where but to our own 
Unitarian church, which we found on Castle Terrace, 
the road leading on to the great towers and battlements 
overhanging the city? 

“St. Mark’s Chapel,’’ we read, high up over the 
entrance, the earlier name changed, apparently, to 
“St. Mark’s Church,” which appeared below it. 

We entered and took our seats, and I found my- 
self thinking, as I looked about, “‘This is the ‘King’s 
Chapel’ of Scotland.”” The dark wood of the high old 
pulpit with its sounding-board was in beautiful color- 
contrast to the old blue of the table and lectern covers. 
Everywhere was the note of dignity and restraint. 

After a stimulating sermon by the young minister, 
Mr. Taverner, we went aloft to see the organ, said 
to be brought in early days from a Catholic church in 
Dublin, and the beautiful carving thereon, ascribed to 
“Grindling Gibbon.” 

“Are you American Unitarians?” asked one of the 
congregation, and on being told that we were, she 
continued, “And do you go to church regularly?” to 
which we answered again in the affirmative. 

In the afternoon we went to the manse for tea, a 
happy hour with those of kindred faith. The Taverners 
are gifted with a warming hospitality, which one ap- 
preciates the more when home is in a far country. Tea 
time in Scotland is an event, a keen pleasure in such 
company. 
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Skeptics We Went--Enthusiasts We Returned 


Irene C. Rees 


Some wise person remarked the other day that “the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime must be grasped during the lifetime of the 
opportunity.’”’ We fail often because it takes us so long to get 
into action with our “‘ifs,”’ “buts”? and “perhapses,” that the 
golden moment passes. 
New York State sits a sizable Unitarian-Universalist opportunity 
which needs immediate attention. 

Three interested unbelievers—not from Missouri but from 
Boston—made the pilgrimage last July across Massachusetts and 
New York to lovely Chautauqua. Our first surprise was the size 
and beauty of the lake—twenty miles long and four wide—on 
which its grounds are situated; from then on life was one constant 
surprise. Skeptics we went—enthusiasts we returned. 

When we left home we had the impression, plucked some- 
where from the blue, that once upon a time long ago Chautauqua 
had done a fine piece of work just when the country needed it 
most. In those days it had been a name to conjure with, but, said 
we, “‘times changed and the one-time religious and intellectual 
center has passed out of the picture.’”’ We were wrong. We found 
an extremely alive community—there were 12,000 people on the 
grounds when we arrived, 15,000 the following week, living in 
delightful cooperation and enjoyment. Perfect order and perfect 
freedom prevailed. The guests of Chautauqua are not the type 
who think it smart to transgress. 


The ‘‘Liberal Movement’”’ Rescued 


There were no police officers, no guardians of the peace of 
any sort—save for the sentinels at the gates. One sauntered at 
will about the lovely winding shaded streets, or along the lake 
front with no honking horns to distract, and no flying leaps 
from danger to harrass the nerves, for motors are not allowed on 
the grounds except for conveying luggage when one arrives and 
departs. There is an excellent garage at the gates and an attend- 
ant is ready to bring you in and out. You had best accept his 
ministrations since most thoroughfares are reserved for pedes- 
trians and it is by devious ways you must arrive at your abiding 
place. We, being independently minded and true liberals, pursued 
our own way and with labyrinthean turns and twists became more 
involved each minute until at last we reached an absolute impass 
where we were confronted with the choice of leaping a neat array 
of white posts blocking our way down a charming street or of 
plunging into the lake at the foot of the road! Enter Mr. Fogle- 
song, who rescued the “liberal movement’ on four wheels, and 
brought it safely and easily to its desired haven. Independence 
must have limits. 

While one is mentioning the things which are absent from 
Chautauqua, one should include flies and mosquitoes. This means 
you may enjoy the treats in the great amphitheater, open on all 
sides, in absolute freedom from insect pests. Not even a moth 
circles the great lights at night. Old Chautauquans give a com- 
munity of bats the credit for this welcome scarcity of insects. 
Our innocent suggestion that the United States Government 
build a large ‘“‘battery’’ for the accommodation of these estimable 
but often unappreciated creatures, serving Chautauquans so 
well, was misunderstood by the Peace people, and we endured 
their wrath. 

We arrived on a glorious Thursday afternoon in time for 
the tea and reception which Mr. and Mrs. Foglesong, who have 
charge of our Unitarian-Universalist House, arrange each week,— 
delightful occasions where one meets friends from all parts of the 
world. It was early in the season but already spread upon the 
register were the names of 130 people from twenty different states 
and five foreign countries. Other denominations come freely, 
eager for our literature and friendship... 

The house, an inheritance of Unitarians, is admirably situ- 
ated on a prominent and lovely corner facing the Hall of Phi- 
losophy where many important functions take place. The Fogle- 


Tucked into the western corner of © 


- itis under Mrs. Percy Pennypacker. 


songs have done marvels in making the house habitable. Their 
own money and much labor have gone into it and their wise, 
devoted administration has given us standing in the community. 
Mr. Foglesong is affiliated with both Universalists and Unitarians 
and we are most fortunate to have him as our resident repre- 
sentative. He should have the whole-hearted backing of both 
denominations in his endeavor to re-establish liberal credit and 
endeavor. 

Chautauqua is non-denominational. Usually in a community 
of 15,000 there are many religious congregations. At Chautauqua, 
headquarters are maintained for thirteen Protestant denomina- 
tions, but the spirit throughout the season is cooperative and 
unsectarian. It comes the nearest I know to the spirit which 
should prevail in the world. There is a different chaplain each 
week who preaches to the great assembly of 8,000 in the amphi- 
theater on Sunday morning, and in the afternoon at the Hall of 
Philosophy conducts vespers. The chaplains are distinguished 
for their ability and success in their own pulpits—such men as 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick and Rey. Dilworth Lupton, both 
exceedingly well liked at Chautauqua. Rev. John S. Whale of 
England conducted the services while we were there. A splendid 
chorus choir occupies the tiers of seats at the back of the huge 
platform. Contrary to the usual custom, these young singers in 
training for opera and concert, pay for the privilege of joining, 
so eager are they to profit by the celebrated musicians who con- 
duct them. Each denomination holds a brief service in its own 
house at 9.80 Sunday morning. Sixty-four people were present 
at the Unitarian House the Sunday of our visit. 

We visited many of the other denominational houses and 
were shown about with great courtesy and a painstaking explana- 
tion of plans and objectives. They showed the awareness of their 
denominations to the exceptional opportunity. Several of our 
near neighbors have most attractive houses with special features 
given as memorials. We held ourselves well in hand and recited 
over and over again in stern admonition, “Thou shalt not covet.” 

Chautauqua may or may not be costly, as you choose. You 
may pay as high as $9 a day at a certain hotel, or $5 a week in 
modest quarters, and there is plenty of choice between to fit your 
purse. There are mansions and cottages privately owned, but all 
conform happily to the rules of the grounds which are simple, 
such as gentle folk observe without being told. 


Stimulating Programs and Music 


Many people especially from the Middle West and South go 
there year after year. It is a delightful summer resort with ideal 
living conditions. One may enjoy complete bodily relaxation 
combined with keen mental stimulus of any sort desired. All 
programs are printed in a daily paper and there is a rich field from 
which to draw. A small program fee as low as twenty cents 
a day for those who stay the season puts opportunity within easy 
reach. 

Chautauqua programs present an array of distinguished and 
authoritative speakers. Subjects of vital concern to Americans 
are covered by these leaders of thought—men and women en- 
gaged in public affairs and in intimate contact with today’s 
problems. They are chosen not only with regard to their knowl- 
edge but with critical concern as to their ability to impart i 
It is significant that both of our Presidential candidates this yea 
found time to appear as guests. The Women’s Club has a member: 
ship of over a thousand, and a very alert, forward-moving 


If you enjoy good music you will be happy in finding yo 
at an important musical center of the world. The Chicago 
phony Orchestra was in residence during the week we were 
and it was lavish with its music in the great amphitheater. 


‘was a continuous musical feast of a high order, and one progra ; 
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The high obligations that religious 
liberals must discharge if liberty and jus- 
tice are to emerge out of these perilous 
simes were seriously considered by Uni- 
varian laymen who attended the conven- 
sion of their League at Watch Hill, R. I., 
September 18-20. 

‘What Shall We Do With Our Religion?” 
was the question which they asked and 
which speakers, conference leaders and 
delegates strove to answer. The theme was 
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“What We Believe and Do Must Be One’”’ 


Fall Convention of Laymen’s League Considers Special Obligations of 
Liberals in These Perilous Times 


Association; and on ‘Functions of the 
Local Chapter,’”’ led by Ival McPeak of the 
League staff. In the beautiful Union 
Chapel of Watch Hill, the consideration of 
the theme ended for the time being with the 
challenging vision set forth by Dr. John 


_ Howland Lathrop, minister of the Church 


of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
preached the convention sermon. With 
members of his congregation also in the 
audience, Rev. Frank S. Gredler came from 


biennial meetings of the A. U. A. from 
local League chapters, and on the sug- 
gested joint budget. The matter will be 
given more extended consideration by the 
League’s executive committee. Meanwhile 
the convention recommended that all 
League chapters discuss, ‘‘re-discuss,” and 
study the report during the coming year, 
and relay their views and suggestions to 
League headquarters in time for con- 
sideration by the League’s committee in 
advance of the 1937 annual meeting of the 
Association. 

Copies of ‘‘Widening Horizens’’ were 
taken by laymen attending Dr. Dexter’s 
conference,—the reading list prepared by 
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developed in three closely related ad- 
dresses: “‘Religion and the Individual,” by 
Leroy E. Snyder, vice-president of the 
Gannett newspapers and layman of the 
First Unitarian Church in Rochester, 
N. Y.; “Religion and the Community,” 
oy Professor Hornell Hart, professor of 
social ethics in Hartford Theological Semi- 
aary; and “‘Religion and Society,” by Rev. 
David Rhys Williams, minister of the 
Rochester church and president of the 
Jnitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
[t was further developed by the lively and 
earnest discussions that followed the plat- 
‘orm presentations. 

And, because the church and the League 
chapter are implementing organizations 
‘or putting religion to work in these areas 
of experience, the theme was still further 
leveloped in reports on the League’s re- 
ent Institute of Churchmanship, on the 
League’s volunteer field-work system, on 
sche League’s relation to the report of the 
Unitarian Commission of Appraisal, on 
she program and the progress of the New 
Partnership plan, and on—yes, indeed— 
she League’s urgent need of more ample 
inancial support if, as Secretary Ralph A. 
MacGilvra pointed out, it is to carry for- 
ward successfully its program for imple- 
nenting religion. 

Informally, the theme entered into 
smaller group discussions of “Adult Edu- 
sation,” led by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
tary of the Department of Social 
ions of the American Unitarian 
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All Souls Church in nearby New London, 
Conn., to assist in the conducting of the 
service. 

Ink hardly dry from the printing, copies 
of a twenty-eight-page manual of practical 
suggestions for church management and 
promotion, based on findings of the 
Churchmanship Institute at the Isles of 
Shoals, were distributed to the delegates 
following the report on the Institute by 
Frederic H. Fay of Boston, Mass., member 
of the committee which arranged the new 
venture. A convention resolution urged 
the chapters to ‘‘call this Institute to the 
attention of their members and endeavor 
to secure as large an attendance as possible 
at the meeting next year—ministers as 
well as laymen.” 

Carl B. Wetherell, new volunteer di- 
rector of field service for the League, in 
charge of the work of the local Chapter 
Counsellors, presented the report on field 
work. He showed how reciprocally the 
counsellors can help the chapters and how 
the chapters should use their counsellors. 
More on this will appear in the League’s 
Fall Bulletin supplement to The Register 
of October 29. 

Arthur Shrigley of Philadelphia, Pa., an 
honorary vice-president of the League, 
reported for the special committee ap- 
pointed to study the recommendations of 
the Commission of Appraisal in their 
relation to the work of the League. Dis- 
cussion centered chiefly on the proposed 
additional representation to annual and 


LEROY E. SNYDER 


the Adult Education Committee of the 
A. U. A. He told delegates that adult- 
education groups should, if possible, meet 
in conjunction with the church-school 
sessions. Children will take more seriously 
their work in the school if they see their 
elders are also learning,—and there is 
plenty for them to learn if they are to be 
spiritual citizens of the world that is and 
that is to be. Another convention resolu- 
tion urged cooperation by chapters with 
the Adult Education Committee through 
their programs and otherwise. 

Service to the church, the denomination 
and the cause of religious liberalism; self- 
education in religion and the religious 
meaning of present-day problems of indi- 
vidual and social living—these were the 
two major functions of local chapters 
stressed in the second-mentiond group 
conference. One of the most encouraging 
and suggestive service reports came from 
the First Church chapter in Philadelphia, 
which sponsored a series of Sunday evening 
services with addresses by Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin on the principles of Unitarian- 
ism. 

A story of progress in the League’s New 
Partnership plan for cooperative thinking 
and action by clergy and laity in the field 
of socially applied religion, prepared by 
Harold M. Davis of Nashua, N. H., was 
read. Relations of capital and labor, of 
employer and employee, in the light of 
religion, were announced as the theme for 
the coming year’s National Partnership 
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project, to be carried on in addition to 
local projects of the chapters. An informal 
jury-panel discussion, participated in by 
President Frank W. Scott, Perey W. 
Gardner, Rey. Everett M. Baker, Mr. 
McPeak, Dr. Dexter, and Mr. Fay then 
gave close consideration to the relation- 
ships of the minister and his laymen in the 
actual functioning of the Partnership. 

Sounding the key-note for the entire 
program at the opening session, Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, editor of religion for The 
Boston Evening Transcript, set forth re- 
ligion as something to be done ; otherwise 
it is not real. Its special task is different for 
each age; now it is the problem of achieving 
“economic spirituality.” “We are de- 
termined that what we believe and what 
we do shall be one,” he declared. 

The difference between a church’s serv- 
ing the needs of its time and being “time 
serving” was made plain to the laymen by 
Mr. Williams’ address, published in this 
issue of The Register. A philosophic 
foundation for achieving “community in 
place of conflict”? was given by Professor 
Hart, whose discussion at Watch Hill is 
to form a chapter in a forthcoming book, 
and who plans to use the League’s New 
Partnership as an example of one way of 
substituting creative conference and the 
scientific spirit for debate and the spirit 
of crusading. The church should point to 
the way by which we may cooperate in the 
God process of progressive coordination,— 
intellectually, through the search for 
truth, the coordination of facts; actively, 
in terms of human cooperation; and emo- 
tionally, through the experience of love, for 
God is love, the coordinating force of life 
is love, 

All socialized effort is for the individual, 
said Mr. Snyder, whose address will be 
published as a pamphlet, if the convention 
delegates have their way. He declared: 
“T am convinced all effort is futility which 
does not end in self-realization, and to me 
that means a consciousness of personal 
identity with the Life Force, the energizing 
Soul of the Universe, with God. This 
consciousness gives meaning and validity 
to the otherwise meaningless struggle of 
life.” 

The historic mission of the liberal church 
in promoting “inventive thinking” and in 
defending the individual soul against tyr- 
annies of all kinds—tyrannies which today 
are jeopardizing democracy throughout the 
world—was the burden of Dr. Lathrop’s 
stirring sermon. 

And President Scott brought it all home 
to the individual layman. The man, he 
said, who “‘in this world and this country, 
at this time, amid present conditions, sin- 
cerely tries to maintain his integrity as a 
believer in our liberal religion,’ must 
first, “accept the fundamental fact that 
religion and its spiritual demands have a 
vital bearing, not only on personal, but on 
all social relations”; second, “actively and 
steadily maintain and defend democracy, 


not only in government, but in all practi- 
cable ways in all human relations, as a way 
of life’; third, “actively help to maintain 
freedom of thought, speech and press’; 
fourth, ‘‘actively defend, not only theoreti- 
cally, but in his own state, his own com- 
munity, with his own local school board, 
freedom in teaching, free inquiry in pursuit 
of truth’; fifth, ‘maintain and strengthen 
his own intellectual freedom by a steady 
and conscientious effort to educate himself 
in accordance with that same standard of 
free inquiry.”’ 

But laymen who sincerely desire to 
shoulder their share of responsibility in 
building a democratic, spiritualized social 


order, have by that token, their first an: 
principal obligation to the church, Dr 
Scott declared. He counseled laymen t 
build up church attendance by the simpl 
expedient of attending church. He pointe: 
to the Churchmanship Institute and t 
New Partnership as two among severa 
ways by which the League helps to mak: 
local lay participation in” churches mors 
effective and productive. He said: 
“The League has been created only be 
cause it can, as a separate but closely 
associated entity, derive for ourselves anc 
contribute something which membershif 
in the church alone does not enable us tc 
derive and contribute.” = 


Tercentenary Anniversary Observed at Dedham 
Rev. William H. Parker Praises Roosevelt as Present-Day Puritan 


Occasion One of Sadness, Dr. Joy Says 


Although the country at large probably 
connects the word ‘“‘tercentenary’’ this 
year with Harvard University to the exclu- 
sion of other equally ancient institutions, 
the town of Dedham, Mass., is well aware 
that its 300th anniversary and that of the 
gathering of the First Church in Dedham 
are also at hand. In pure fact, the founding 
of the town and the gathering of the church 
were synonymous in 1636, and so it is 
fitting that the church’s celebration this 
year should be the outstanding event in 
the town’s observation of its anniver- 
sary. ‘ 

On Sunday, September 20, a throng of 
church members, townspeople, and friends 
from jeighboring Unitarian churches, 
gathered to attend the special service in 
the First Church. Entering the newly 
renovated building to a festival prelude 
especially arranged for the occasion by 
Arthur Foote, director of music at Rad- 
cliffe College, they sang hymns written 
by Seth C. Beach, minister of the church 
from 1875 to 1888; heard sermons by Rev. 
William H. Parker, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society of Fairhaven, Mass., and 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, former ministers; and took part in 
a service conducted by Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, the present minister. An am- 
bitious musical program, in which the 
choir and organists, William F. Frank and 
George S. Dunham, collaborated. 

Mr. Parker, in his address, traced the 
history of the Puritan stock from the time 
the first colonists landed at Plymouth, 
Mass., and showed how the Puritan spirit 
of justice had survived to the present day. 
Puritans doubted the right of any body to 
dictate in religious matters, they later 
doubted that kings had a divine right to 
govern them. Still later, Mr. Parker said, 
“A young man who heard the Puritan 
preaching of circuit riders in backwoods’ 
schoolhouses doubted the divine right of 
the white race to rule black men and wo- 
men.”’ 


Lauds Roosevelt 


Turning to the present day, Mr. Parker 
spoke of President Rocsevelt. He said in 
part: “There is a man in the White House 
whose gracious mother is certainly a Puri- 
tan of the Puritans. She can trace her 
descent from the Pilgrims along seven 
lines. Her forebears believed that America 
was rich enough in their day to give an 
education to every boy and girl, and her 
son in his day believes that America has 
become rich enough to give work to the 
unemployed and socia! security to the aged. 
Puritanism is not declining, it is enlarging 
its sphere. It is now doubting the divine 
right of the fortunate to keep for them- 
selves the good things of life. The man 
who touched the button which set Boulder 
Dam to work doubts the divine right of the 
power companies to control the production 
of electricity. He recognizes that it has 
been high-priced because it has been little- 
used, and little-used because it has been so 
costly. He believes that both private and 
public enterprise are needed to make its 
benefits available to all. . 

“The sons of the Puritans are emanci- 
pators. They believe in God and man and 
education. They believe that enlightened 
reason is the candle of the Lord. None of 
us will ever see the last Puritan. Puritans 
belong now to every church and every 
race,” 


Dr. Joy’s Speech 


Dr: Joy, in the first part of his address 
on “‘A Loving Society,” spoke of the close 


throughout the three centuries. He said 
in part: ‘‘In the minds of the men who ca 
over from Watertown to form a new settle- 
ment here, the temporal and the spiritual 
were inextricably intermingled. When ¢ 
man cleared the trees from the swamps, © 
built the little schoolhouse, or dug 
channel from the Charles River to Eas 
Brook, he was engaged in the Lord’ 
business. In a very real sense it wa 
church that these men and women star 
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)0 years ago, and it was more than a 
latter of convenience which led the town 
» hold the 200th and the 250th anniversary 
slebrations in the building of the First 
hurch.” 

He spoke of the different situation that 
sists in the present day, and said: “It 
ould sadden the hearts of our fathers to 
‘turn to Dedham today. It would shock 
1em and pain them beyond our imagining 

they should happen back on a Sunday 
lorning. 

‘What has become of that loving society 
hich our fathers gathered here to build? 
ll around the religious life of this com- 
unity lies a vast sea of neglect, of in- 
ifference, of scorn, of denial. 

“Will you not today, when three cen- 
iries round out their course, and in pride 
ad reverence you turn your eyes back- 
ard to those brave and fine beginnings, 
ike upon yourselves by new and conscious 
ymmitment the old vows, and say to the 
ithers of old: ‘We are grateful to you for 
Sur confidence in us. We will be faithful 
; you were faithful. Though the loving 
ciety to which you plighted your troth 
not yet among us, we resolve here and 
ow to resume that ancient and splendid 
uest, and by God’s grace to catch up once 
ore the torch which we have allowed to 
ll, that some day the loving society may 
deed to realized in this town.’ ”’ 


* * 


ISTORIC PULPIT FEATURE OF 
DEDHAM TERCENTENARY FILM 
Reposing in the Dedham, Mass., His- 
yrical Society rooms may be found an 
acient pulpit, modest in proportions, 
ainted in the style of wood graining popu- 
rin an earlier day, and wearing a shabby 
d covering over the raised front where 
1e Bible rested. No one is sure about its 
ze, but it dates back at least to the build- 
g of the present meetinghouse of the 
irst Church in 1762. It may possibly 
ave come from the earlier church which 
as built in 1672. In any event it has 
orne the weight of many sermons. It was 
‘moved in the year 1820 when the meet- 
ighouse spire was taken from the north 
de and elevated to the eastern front. 
efore the change the pulpit stood out 
to the auditorium from the west, and the 
aoir gallery bent toward it from the east, 
4til the minister and his choir could al- 
‘ost touch hands above the congregation. 
he changes of 1820 not only enlarged 
ie auditorium but pushed both pulpit 
ad gallery back to more favorable posi- 
ons. 

‘While Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge was 


mtenary celebration the old pulpit was 
irefully transported from the Historical 
iety rooms to the parish house, where 
_old square pews were reconstructed, 
a congregation representing the year 
8 was assembled. The scene was that 
he Thanksgiving service conducted by 


ming the history of Dedham for the ter- _ 
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Samuel Dexter, on November 28, 1738, 
commemorating 100 years of Dedham’s 
history. 


* * 


BOSTON TEA PARTY HELD FOR 
REV. AND MRS. ALFRED HALL 


Several hundred persons interested in 
the work of liberal religion were present 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, September 21, on the occasion of 
a tea given by the presidents of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, the General Alliance, 
and the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and by Universalist representatives, on the 
occasion of a visit from Rev. and Mrs. 
Alfred Hall of Sheffield, England. 

Mr. Hall, who is president of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Christi- 
anity and Religious Freedom, which was 
formed in Boston in 1900, was a delegate 
to the tercentenary celebration at Harvard 
University, and the various organizations 
took advantage of his presence in Greater 
Boston to introduce him to members of 
his local constituency. Both he and Mrs. 
Hall spoke briefly, expressing their pleasure 
at the occasion of such a gathering, and 
telling of the work being carried on by the 
International Association during this dark 
hour for liberalism. 

In the receiving line in addition to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall were Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Cornish, representing the A. U. A.; Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester of the Tufts School 
of Religion, and Mrs. Roger F. Etz, wife 
of the Secretary and General Superinten- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, representing the Universalists; Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the General 
Alliance; Dr. Frank W. Scott, president 
of the Laymen’s League; and John 
Brigham, president of the Y. P. R. U. 


* * 


MOHAWK VALLEY POSTPONEMENT 


The Mohawk Valley Conference of Free 
Churches to be held in Rochester, N. Y., 
has been postponed until October 16 and 
Wie 


* * 


EVENING ALLIANCE TO MEET 


The Evening Alliance group of Greater 
Boston, Mass., will resume its meetings 
on Thursday evening, October 8, at 7.15 
in the parish hall of the Arlington Street 
Church. Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, the 
minister, will give an informal talk. 


* * 


ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE TO MEET 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will meet with the Providence, R. L., Alli- 
ance as hostess, at the First Congre- 
gational Church (Unitarian) on Thursday, 
October 15. At the morning session at 
10.30 an address on ‘‘Self-expression—A 
Neglected Duty,” will be given by Mrs. 
Forrester Macdonald of Hyde Park, Mass. 

Letty S. Leslie, Secretary. 
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SKEPTICS WE WENT— 
ENTHUSIASTS WE RETURNED 


Irene C. Rees ' 
(Continued from page 582) 


of special interest was the Saturday morn- 
ing Symphony Concert for children. 

We attended a delightful presentation of 
“The Bohemian Girl,” by young opera 
singers. The dramatic class gave “As You 
Like It,” which was charmingly done. 
These performances were given in Norton 
Memorial Hall, a truly beautiful building. 
A new memorial library also adds fine dig- 
nity to the grounds. We noted that at 
evening performances elaborate costumes 
sat contentedly by sports clothes and 
sweaters—nobody noticed and nobody 
cared. Equality, independence and a 
courteous regard for the desires of others 
marked the assemblies. 

There are schools for arts and crafts, 
kindergartens and nursery schools. Fam- 
ilies witn little folks are assigned special 
quarters at the boundaries of the grounds 
where the children may romp with absolute 
freedom and no disturbance to their elders. 
They have special entertainments and 
puppet shows. Complete occupation for 
children of every age is offered and parents 
are left quite free to attend courses or give 
intensive study to special subjects. 

With the rest of the world Chautauqua 
has been through dark days produced by 
the depression and the mistaken manage- 
ment of its friends. It is emerging happily 
with complete reorganization. A money- 
raising campaign has just closed. In thirty 
months time $785,000 has been raised 
which clears all indebtedness and leaves a 
surplus—an achievement of which to be 
proud. It proves the faith of multitudes 
of friends. Interest is increasing, receipts 
this year were $40,000 more than last, and 
registration at the summer schools forty 
percent greater. 

How does all this concern us as Uni- 
tarians? The three pilgrims fell to dis- 
cussing it on the drive home and this was 
the conclusion: Chautauqua is a great 
regional opportunity—a missionary van- 
tage point. In our denomination it is 
unique. Our other summer rendezvous, 
like the Shoals, bring together our own 
people for life-giving inspiration—it is “‘all 
in the family.” Chautauqua offers the 
chance as well for a forward step in inter- 
denominational unity and a better under- 
standing by those outside our fellowship 
of Unitarian purpose. Accepting our 
responsibility does not mean launching 
into an extensive program involving much 
money, labor or cumbersome committees, 
rather it is accepting something fine that 
other people are doing without trying to 
pull it to pieces, but in a true spirit of 
real cooperation join hands with them 
for the betterment of mankind and the 
refreshing of our own denominational life. 
Let us be broad in practice as well as 
tradition. 
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PURITANS’ LOVE OF TRUTH 
EXEMPLIFIED BY HARVARD 
SAYS DR. BERKELEY BLAKE 


Taking note of the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of Harvard University in a 
series of three sermons, Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, minister of the Unitarian Society 
of Santa Barbara, Calif., pointed out that 
the Puritan’s realization of his own falli- 
bility, and his desire to approach ever 
closer to the truth of God, were responsible 
for the establishment of what has become 
the country’s greatest institution of learn- 
ing. 

Speaking Sunday morning, September 
18, on “Under the Elms of Harvard,” Dr. 
Blake said in part: “The college was 
founded to guard against an illiterate 
clergy for the churches and to bequeath 
to posterity the blessings of learning. For 
generations it was primarily a divinity 
school, representing the dominant position 
which religion held in the interests of the 
people. Today, however, the Harvard 
Divinity school is housed in an obscure 
group of small brick buildings on a quiet 
lane. In the life of the great university, 
they are like a quiet eddy under the over- 
hanging bank of some great stream. Just 
so religion in America has become, as it 
were, an eddy almost separated from the 
main current of the life and the thought 
of our people. 

“The Puritan would not have had it 
entirely otherwise if he were alive today. 
Education and learning were passions with 
him. He had his own ideas of what God’s 
truth was, but he had also the saving grace 
of humility. He knew that he was fallible, 
and so, above his own belief regarding 
what truth might be, he set the quest for 
truth as it really is. All truth is of God in 
whatever department of thought we may 
find it. So Harvard today still is fulfilling 
its original function of educating the 
clergy of the churches, but it also is doing 
the larger work of bequeathing to. pos- 
terity the blessings of education, the great- 
est of which is not learning itself, but the 
eternal quest of man for truth.” 

* * 


WHAT THEY PREACH ABOUT 


' Rev. Clarence M. Vickland, First Uni- 
tarian Society of Stockton, Calif.: “What 
Are the Moral Sanctions that Govern Our 
Conduct?” ‘‘New Moral Sanctions for 
Old.” 

Rev. Kenneth Hutchinson, All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church of Santa Monica, Calif.: 
“Horizons Must Never Be Anchored,” 
“Your Picture Plans, Are They Work- 
able?” “Are Unitarians Radicals?” 

Rev. William McGee, All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Santa Cruz, Calif.: ‘The 
Evolution of Life, Personality, and Char- 
acter,” ‘The Evolution of Religion,’ 
“The Evolution of Government,” ‘“Sad- 
dism: the Devil of Cruelty.” 

Rey. Leon M. Birkhead, All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Kansas City, Mo.: “If I 
Were Condemned to Die and Had Only 


Thirty Minutes for a Farewell Message, 
What Would I Say?” “Nazi Germany 
Seeks a Way Out of Economic Chaos,” 
“Collective Farms and Factories in Rus- 
sia.” 

* * 


ADULT-EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SENDS INQUIRY TO MINISTERS 


A questionnaire designed to gather 
information as to the progress being made 
by Unitarian churches in the field of adult 
education has been sent to all ministers by 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter and Ernest W. 
Kuebler, for the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The questions relate to the work 
of the church organizations, such as the 
Young People’s Religious Union, Women’s 
Alliance, and Laymen’s League, as well'as 
to the parish entity, and inquiry is made 
as to methods used for bridging the gap 
between church school and church. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Morrison Sharp of Cambridge, Mass., 
son of the late Dallas Lore Sharp and 
brother of Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., is serving as treas- 
urer of the Luscomb for Congress cam- 
paign in the ninth Congressional district 
of Massachusetts. Miss Florence H. Lus- 
comb, the candidate, who is running on an 
independent labor ticket, contributed a 
biographical sketch of Miss Zara du Pont 
to a recent issue of The Christian Register. 


George Lathrop, a devoted friend and 
former trustee of the First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, died September 7. 


Rev. John Henry Mueller of North 
Castine, Maine, died on Friday, Sep- 
tember 18. He had retired from the active 
ministry two years ago, having held 
pastorates in Unitarian churches in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Barneveld, N. Y., and Castine. 
A tribute to Mr. Mueller will appear in an 
early issue of The Register. 

* * 
REV. JOHN C. MITCHELL 


Rev. John C. Mitchell, retired Unitarian 
minister, died in Boise, Idaho, on Sep- 
tember 7, at the age of eighty-three. Mr. 
Mitchell was ordained in 1885 and had 
held Unitarian pastorates in Wilton, N. H., 
Lebanon, N. H., and Boise. When he was 
sixty-two he retired to a ranch near Ustick, 
Idaho, and began farming. A tribute in 
The Idaho Statesman quotes his words with 
regard to this change: 

“T was sixty-two when I gave up preach- 
ing as a profession and began farming. I 
came to my little ranch near Boise to see 
if I could make a living on twenty acres of 
fine land. I began my farming by buying 
two noble horses, and some farm imple- 
ments. I did my own work except harvest- 
ing hay. I soon had thirty or forty cows 


beside my stock. For some time I, alone, 


milked twenty-two cows. 
“T rather liked farming. I never felt 
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healthier and it was delightful to be inde 
pendent after forty years trying to pleas 
and help people in a professional way.” - 


* * 


HARVARD’S TERCENTENAR Y 
MARKED BY KEENE CHURCE 


The opening autumn service of th 
Keene, N. H., Congregational Societ 
(Unitarian), on Sept. 18, was given to th 
recognition of the tercentenary of Harvar 
University. The minister, Rev. George I 
Parker, took as the sermon title, ‘Th 
Significance of Harvard’s 300th Birthday. 

He drew attention to the marble table 
at the door of the church which commemc 
rates the gift of Miss Caroline Haske 
Ingersoll in memory of her father, Georg 
Goldthwait Ingersoll, for the establishmen 
of the Ingersoll lectureship on ‘Th 
Immortality of Man,’ which is given eac 
year at Harvard. 

After tracing the history of Harvard’ 
insistence on the free search for trutk 
Mr. Parker closed as follows: 

“Certainly one of our dangers today i 
the gap between intelligence and religion 
as commonly conceived. It is said o1 
many hands that intelligence has outgrow 
religion; and in many circles it is plainl 
visible that the churches are left to th 
more or less uneducated folk. If there i 
such a tendency it is a misreading of all tha 
either education or religion has to offe1 
The utter barrenness of education withou 
religion, and the limitations of religio: 
without education in its broadest sens 
are evident to all of us. By this tercente 
nary Harvard seeks to say, among othe 
things, that however involved are th 
paths of modern knowledge they lead to. 
unified goal that cannot disappear, th 
goal of reality and truth which the sov 
knows to be its chief birthright and it 
deepest hunger. Education of formal sor 
can never enclose or define life. Life i 
larger than education. But to seek th 
pathway of truth through the rich jungl 
of life and growth is the essential disciplin 
without which humanity is lost.” 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS : 

John J. Birch is the author of ‘“The Sain 
of the Wilderness,” a biography of Sain 
Isaac Jogues, the first priest to ministe 
to the Mohawk Indians. 


Marcia M. Furnas is chief of the cir 
lation department of the Indianapoli 
Public Library. 


Charlotte Robertsen Phalen is the wif 
of a Unitarian minister. 


David Rhys Williams is minister of tt 
First Unitarian Church, Rocheste 
N. Y., and is president of the Unitaria 
Fellowship for Social Justice. 


John G. Winant is chairman of +t 
Social Security Board. He was former 
Governor of New Hampshire. 
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THANK YOU paragraph of the report, but the second 


‘o the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Many of us are aware of the good fortune 
yhich has come to The Register with your 
eceptance of the editorship. As chairman 
f the Ministers’ Institute at Greenfield, 
flass., a few days ago, I had ample oppor- 
unity to hear a great many comments 
vith regard to The Register. All of them 
vere commendatory, and there seemed to 
ve a high degree of satisfaction over your 
eceptance of the task. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 
Montclair, N. J. 
* * 


A LOYAL SUBSCRIBER 


‘fo the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have your bill as a Sustaining Member 
f The Register. I am very sorry to have 
o inform you that, at present at least, I 
m not able to pay the $10 as before, for 
he simple reason that I have not got it, 
nd see no way of raising it for the imme- 
liate future. Until within the present year 
- had a small income from writing for a 
1ewspaper syndicate; but dull times, and 
© many writers flooding the publishers 
vith all manner of writings, so decreased 
he demand that I am today not able to 
ell a line to anybody. This leaves me in 
very straitened circumstances, hardly able 
0 live. That for a man of my years, eighty- 
three, and almost totally blind, is about 
2qual to a knock-out. It is now over thirty 
years since blindness put me out of a 
snown income. 

I regret very much my inability to help 
along The Register, as I had hoped to do 
when I joined those trying to sustain it. 
[ began to read The Register, as a regular 
subscriber, long ago, when the late Charles 
G. Ames was editor. I will soon forward the 
regular price of subscription, that is, as 
soon as I cangetit. Thatisall I candonow. 

S. N.A. 


(Although our loyal friend promises to 
send us his subscription renewal at an 
sarly date, we wonder whether some one 
of our readers does not wish to surprise 
him -with a gift of a year’s subscription. 
The Circulation Department will be happy 
to receive $3 for this purpose.) 

* * 


COOPERATION IN EUGENE 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
My attention has been called to a report 
appearing in your issue of August 6 in 
regard to a consumers’ cooperative move- 


ment being organized at Eugene, Ore. The | 


news item is attributed to me and appears 
to the reader as though it had been sent in 
by me for publication. Please permit me to 
state that I did not prepare the report for 
publication and that I was considerably 
surprised when I read it. 

Xs objection can be taken to the first 


paragraph is unfortunate in its inferences 
and its publication is much to be regretted. 
There is an implied reflection on the min- 
ister of a sister church in regard to his 
attitude toward the cooperative group, 
which is quite unjustified. This minister 
is a member of the cooperative group and 
has rendered appreciable service to it. 
The report also states “the cooperative is 
beginning to assume a distinctly Unitarian 
aura.”’ If this were so none would regret it 
more than the Unitarian members of the 
movement. Though the group meets at 
the Unitarian church, it is in no way 
identified with the church. Some of the 
most valued work has been done and is 
still being done by active members of sister 
churches. The Unitarian members of the 
group sincerely share the desire of all 
other members that the movement be 
thoroughly representative of the whole 
community. 
Herbert Higginbotham, 
Minister, Community Liberal Church. 
Eugene, Ore. 
* * 


ICELANDIC UNITARIANS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was deeply interested in the article by 
Dr. Rognvaldur Petursson on “Icelanders 
in the United States and Western Canada,” 
in the September 17 number of your 
paper. Dr. Petursson used to write quite 
often on that subject, and I always enjoyed 
his articles. 

I have missed not hearing about the 
Icelanders in the United States and Canada, 
and hope to hear more about them in the 
future. 

It is inspiring and well! worth while to 
hear of Unitarians and religious liberals 
in countries where they have to make 
much greater efforts to uphold their con- 
victions than we do in America. 

Sarah Williams. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

* * 


ABOUT THE REGISTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I must tell you how much I admired the 
two latest numbers of The Register—espe- 
cially the articles by Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin and Dr. Henry Wilder Foote. 

In regard to the article by Dr. John A. 
Ryan, I must say that my opinion coin- 
cides very nearly with that of Carl A. P. 
Lawrence of Groton as to its merit and 
value, though I would not say it was a 
mistake to publish it, since The Register 
must not be one-sided and everyone knows, 
or should know, that no publication is to be 
considered as endorsing every statement of 
every contributor. 

The book reviews and Our Forum are 
informative and interesting, as also are 
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many other features, but the thing that 
I did immensely enjoy and appreciate was 
the contribution of young Dwight Morrow, 
Jr. It may have “overstepped the bounds” 
slightly here and there, but that’s what 
we expect of young fellows, is it not? And 
how he did stand up and tell the world 
just what he thought about matters! 
C. A. Berry. 
West Somerville, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Com- 
munion. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Oct. 6, Dr. Perkins; 
Oct. 7, Bishop Charles W. Burns; Oct. 8, Dr. Russell 
H. Stafford; Oct. 9, Bishop Henry K. Sherrill. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
t renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


PULPIT**»» CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 

Vestment Specialists since 1837 © 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


i31 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 


Call, or 


Read daily by 
write for 


B millions! 
catalog. E. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., 


S 


Boston 
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Pleasantsées 


55 ARE HURT IN NICE RIOT. 
—Marion (Ind.) paper. 
ok * 


The babe of yesterday had a tough: 


enough time of it being bounced up and 
down on the lady caller’s knee, but at that 
it didn’t run the risk of being burned by 
a cigarette.—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 

* * 


Literary gentleman (dictating as usual): 
“T suddenly saw the other car coming 
over the crest of the rise, straight at me, 
comma, and I swerved to avoid it, full 
stop.”—London Humorist. 

* * 

“Pa, you remember you promised to 
give me $10 if I passed in school this year? 

“Yes, Sam.” 

“Well, Pa, you ain’t gonna have that 
expense.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Vienna has censored the Charlie Chap- 
lin film where he waves a red flag. We 
suppose it won’t be long before Russia 
will take offense at Shirley Temple’s going 
to Sunday school.—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 

* * 

A ticket inspector entered a train at 
Chomutoyv, in Bohemia. He examined 
several tickets, and told each of the holders 
that he was in the wrong train. They 
must, he said, change at once. As his 
progress along the carriage continued, he 
found still more passengers who had made a 
mistake about the train. Then one of them 
had a bright idea, and asked the ticket-in- 
spector whether he was not in the wrong 
train. He was!—The Pullman News. 

* * 

One morning Dr. Brown looked very 
dark and gloomy and could not be induced 
to smile. After a while sister said, ‘“What 
is the matter, Charles, don’t you feel well? 
He burst out, ‘Oh, I don’t see anything 
ahead for you, but eternal torment, be- 
cause of that damnable religion of yours.” 
Silence for a few moments and then sister 
replied, ‘‘I did not choose my parents. 
God put me into a Unitarian family when 
he knew I would get the strongest kind of 
Unitarian training. I guess if he could 
stand that, you can.” 

* * 

A tourist was enjoying the wonders of 
California, as pointed out by a native. 

“What beautiful grapefruit!” he said, as 
they passed through a grove of citrus trees. 

“Oh, these lemons are a bit small, owing 
to a comparatively bad season,’ explained 
the Californian. 

“And what are those enormous blos- 
soms?”’ asked the tourist. 

“Just a patch of dandelions,” said the 
Californian. 

Presently they reached the Sacramento 
River. 

“Ah,” said the tourist, grasping the idea, 
“somebody’s radiator is leaking.””—Ez- 
change. 
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DIRECTORY 


| Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which — 


receive the support of Unitarians 


Tracts! Tracts! Tracts! 


For 110 years the free 
pamphlets of the American 
Unitarian Association have 
exerted a tremendous influ- 
ence upon the religious life 
of America. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 
WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


S 


MONTHS FOR 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


JUST 
OUT 


— 28-page Manual on ! 


HOW 10 MAKE _ 
THE LOCAL CHURCH 
MORE EF FECTIVE 


Findings of the Churchmanship Institute held by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. “i CAPitol 1230 


Copy sent on request 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscal 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay- 
ments are to be maintained at the present 
rate, and more to increase them. | 

Please send your gift promptly to the 
treasurer of the | 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue -~ *- Boston, Mass. 
; 


$1.00 | 


The 


Introducing 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at y: 


To New Friends Piscescctsr Rate of 5 months for o 


dollar. I enclose check or currency 


A FULL 


YEAR FOR $3.00 


